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tenure of taking off a shoe from every no- 
bleman's horse that passes with his lord 
through the street, unless redeemed with 
a certain piece of money. " In token of 
this," says Evelyn, who visited the town 
in 1654, ''there are several gilded shoes, 
nailed on the castle gate, which seems to 
have been large and fair." The Duke of 
York, passing through the town in 1788, 
paid a fine for the shoe. The family name 
of Nasmyth, owes its origin to a curious 
incident relating to the blacksmith's craft. 
One of the Scottish tings riding through 
a remote part of the country, his horse 
happened to cast a shoe, and no black- 
smith living near, a loyal farmer under- 
took to replace it. His eagerness to serve 
his sovereign was, however, more appa- 
rent than his skill to execute the matter 
he had undertaken, for he performed his 
work in such a bungling way, that the 
king could not refrain from exclaiming, 
laughingly, "Hey, mon, I ken yer nae 
smith /" A grant of land, and the name 
of Nasmyth were the recompense for the 
clumsy shoeing of the King's horse. 

A love for horses is a distinguishing 
trait in the character of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, whose fondness for this noble animal 
is surpassed only by the wild Bedouin — 
who shares his tent and bis scanty meal, 
with his favorite steed. Which of us 
who have lived in early life away from 
the "city hum and whirl," does not pre- 
serve a cherished remembrance of the pet 
pony— of the " steady" old nag whose slow 
gait assisted our first endeavors to " learn 
to ride" — of the dashing buggy beast who 
used to carry us so gayly through the vil- 
lage on Sundays and gala days? Ah, 
there are few dearer recollections than of 
our associations with the family horse, 
and his friend the sturdy blacksmith, 
around whose old shop we raise a battle- 
ment of dreams upon which angels love 
to sit. 

Long may the blacksmith's shop remain 
one of the institutions of our beloved land ! 
and may we vie with old England in our 
respect of the worthy craft ! 

The association's Directory have given 
their tribute very palpable expression ; 
the Blacksmith has an honorable niche in 
their Gallery of offerings for the year. 
Let the curious reader refer to the Pros- 
pectus for " further information." • 

The writer can but hope that this 
Smith will have a welcome even by those 
who have an aversion to the Smith family 
generally. 




WOMEN-AETISTS. 



SHOW woman what her sex 
has accomplished, and to stimu. 
late her to still greater achieve- 
ments in the world of art, a Ger- 
man author has recently collected 
every instance of female profi- 
ciency and genius, which he has 
been able to find, and has partially pub- 
lished the result of his researches. 
A very reliable synopsis of this book ap- 
pears in the last Westminster Review, 
and a condensed account, drawn from 
that source, will be acceptable, perhaps, 
to the general reader. . ' 

Although the ancient Greeks embodied 
both painting and sculpture under a fe- 
male form, few women handled either the 
pencil or the chisel; yet on the very 
threshold of art we discover a woman's 
name— that of Kora, daughter of one Dibu- 
tades, a native of Corinth. Pliny relates 
that in her fond desire to obtain some 
memorial of her lover, from whom she 
was about to beparted forever, she sketch- 
ed his portrait from the shadow thrown by 
his profile upon the wall; that from this 
her father molded it in clay, and thus 
produced the first portrait in relief that 
had ever appeared. Besides Kora, Pliny 
makes mention of Timarata, one of whose 
pictures he had himself seen at Ephesus. 
In the time of Alexander the Great 
flourished several female artists — Cirene, 
Aristarite, and Calypso. The latter has 
been supposed to be the author of a 
charming little picture found in Pompeii, 
and now in the studio at Naples: "A 
Mother superintending the Toilet of her 
Daughters." In Roman annals we dis- 
cover but one female artist, and she was 
of Hellenic origin — Lyra, who lived 
about one hundred years before Christ. 
She excelled in female portraits, and may 
be regarded as the precursor of all minia- 
ture painters of modern times. Her 
works were most highly valued. Devo- 
ting herself solely to her art, she lived and 
died in single blessedness. 

During the first seven centuries which 
followed the destruction of the Roman 
empire, we hear of no female painter. 
During and subsequent to the eighth 
century, miniature painting upon parch- 
ment was carried on with tolerable suc- 
cess, especially by monks and anchorites. 
Manuscripts and religious works were 
deemed incomplete unless adorned by 



illuninations. Although defective in 
many essentials of art, these illumina- 
tions are still extremely beautiful ; from 
the gem-like brilliancy of the coloring, 
the ever-changing tints, and the exquisite 
finish — and in these the delicate and 
graceful taste of woman peculiarly fitted 
her to excel. Agnes, abbess of Quadlin- 
berg, was celebrated for her skill in this 
branch of art. At the commencement of 
the sixteenth century miniature painting 
and illuminating began to decline, en- 
graving having usurped its place, but the 
miniatures of that period are superior to 
all which precede them. Among the 
most distinguished names of those with 
whom its history closed, we again find 
that of a woman, a Dominican sister, 
Plantilloe Nelli, daughter to a Florentine 
patrician. 

In 1405 we discover in Germany a fe- 
male sculptor of no mean eminence — 
Sabina von Steinbach, daughter of that 
Eruin von Steinbach, who. in the cathe- 
dral of Strasbourg, has reared to his 
memory so glorious and so enduring a 
monument. From early childhood Sa- 
bina displayed considerable talent for 
modeling, and it was to her that ner fa- 
ther intrusted much of the ornamental 
part of his stupendous undertaking. The 
beauty and grace of the groups of statu- 
ary which she modeled for this church ex- 
cite great admiration in all who behold 
them. 

About the year 1420 flourished Margu- 
ritha von Eck, sister to Huberto Jan von 
Eck, who introduced oil painting. She 
devoted herself exclusively to miniature 
painting, and the court of Burgundy sup- 
plied her with ample employment. Dur- 
ing this century also appeared Caterina 
Vigri, a noble maiden, native of Bologna, 
born in 1403, and Onorata Rudiano. Ca- 
terina executed a picture of St. Ursula, 
which, to the pure, calm, holy expression 
peculiar to the works of the early mas- 
ters, unites a grace and correctness of 
drawing not a little unusual in the four- 
teenth century. It is in the Pinacothek 
of Bologna. Caterina ended her days in 
virgin sanctity in the convent of Capo di 
Chaisto. where her grave and many of her 
works are yet pointed out to the curious 
visitor. Onorata Rudiano has a more 
romantic history, which is thus told : 

" Onorata Rudiano wielded at once the 
pencil and the warrior's sword. She is 
quite a personage of romance, and we are 
surprised that she has never figured in 
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novel or poetry. In her twenty-third 
year she had already attained so great a 
reputation for artistic skill that Gabrino 
Fondolo, tyrant of Cremona, committed 
to her care the adornment of his palace. 
Onora would willingly have declined this 
equivocal honor, hut the Marquis would 
listen to no refusal ; and to excite the 
anger of a man at once so vindictive and 
so unscrupulous, was too fearful a risk. 

"Onorata was not destined to labor long 
in the service of Fondolo. One day while 
occupied in painting the walls of one of 
the apartments, a courtier, notorious for 
his dissipated habits, entered the room, 
and offered some unjustifiable liberties. 
The young artist indignantly repulsed 
him, and on his returning to the charge, 
she seized a dagger she always wore con- 
cealed in her boddice, and stabbed him to 
the heart; then rushing from the palace, 
disguised herself in man's attire, and fled 
to the mountains, declaring she would 
rather perish in exile and a wanderer, 
hut pure and untainted, than enjoy splen- 
dor and honor at home. The Marquis 
was furious; he sent soldiers in every di 
rection in pursuit, with orders to bring 
her back alive or dead; but unable to 
find the place of her retreat, and finding 
no one capable of completing her labors. 
he promised full and entire pardon on 
condition of her instant return. Onorata, 
however, had effected her escape from his 
dominions. Retaining her disguise, she 
obtained admittance into one of the com 
panies of Condottieri then infesting Italy, 
and by her Gourage and conduct soon rose 
to the post of captain. Her warlike spirit 
delighted in the independence and ex- 
citement of her new career ; she refused 
to abandon it, and continued to fight and 
paint alternately for thirty years. In 
1472 her native town, Castellione, was 
besieged by the Venetians. Onorata, at 
the head of her company, flew to its re- 
lief; she forced the enemy to raise the 
siege, but was mortally wounded in the 
conflict, and died a few days later." 

Between 1 590 and 1620 appeared many 
female artists, among the most celebrated 
of whom were Maria Robusto, daughter 
of Tintoretto, and the rival of Titian, and 
Irene di Spilimborg. Maria's talents 
were universally recognized and esteemed, 
Kings and emperors sought to allure her 
to their courts, but she rejected all their 
propositions, and lived and died at Venice 
beneath her father's roof, which, though 
married to a rich goldsmith, she never 



quitted. Irene was horn at Udina, of an 
ancient and noble race, and possessed such 
beauty and talent, that she was the theme 
of universal admiration. Tasso celebrated 
her in a sonnet. Titian, her master, im- 
mortalized her by his pencil, and an ora- 
tor styled her the pride and delight of her 
age. Still, her performances do not 
equal her reputation, and as she died at 
the early age of eighteen, it is likely that 
her works were admired less for what 
they were than what they promised. 

A notice of several other female celeb- 
rities sketched in the article quoted from, 
we must defer to another time. 
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HE Art world is rather quiet,'* 
in commercial parlance, as we 
write this. Artists are still '' on 
the wing," over hill and dale, by 
the sea-shore, in the Chateauguay 
woods, or wherever a good sketch 
is to be had ; while art-patrons 
are yet at the watering-places, or 
" abroad." It is therefore dull for the 
reporter ; and until the studio's doors fly 
open, and the portfolios yield up the treas- 
ures of the " tramp," there will be little to 
gossip about. 

One of the events of the summer has 
been the Exhibition, by Messrs. Williams 
& Stevens, of Herring's great work " The 
Village Blacksmith." It has now gone 
to Boston. The painting is pronounced 
one of the artist's finest works, and has 
received high eulogiums from the press 
and connoisseurs. The subscriptions to 
the large and truly superb engraving of 
the painting were very numerous, at the 
prices, viz.: — thirty dollars for artist 
proofs ; twenty dollars for India proofs, 
before lettering. The painting and en- 
graving, and all copyrights of both, have 
passed into the hands of the Cosmopolitan 
Art Association, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the Directory's prospectus. All 
will now have an opportunity for obtain- 
ing this choice engraving for th rec dollars. 
It will, doubtless, have a wide circulation, 
which it richly deserves, for it is certain 
that no similar work ever before was offer- 
for so small a sum. The subject is one 
to render it very popular. 

A veritable Rubens is said to be upon 
exhibition in Philadelphia. The Evening 
Bulletin does not, however, regard it as 
authentic. It says: — " In short it is the 



work which a sMllful copyist, familiar 
with Rubens, might have executed after a 
really good engraving rather than from 
the original itself, and this consideration 
somewhat perplexes us. As for all the 
brilliancy, transparancy, &c, it is not 
there." It ts rare thing to find a well- 
authenticated old master-piece in this 
country. Good copies there are, in great 
plenty, but pure Raphaels, Titians, Cor- 
reggios Michael Angelos, Rubens, 
Vandykes, Del Sartos, Corraccios, Mu- 
rillos, Velasques, Da Vincis, are as 
scarce as — Broadway belles without 
hoops ! The Cosmopolitan Art Associa- 
tion has in its collection for this year, 
some very choice and perfect copies of 
many of the old masterpieces in the gal- 
leries at Rome, Florence and Berlin. 
They form a perfect school for study in 
the various styles. It is one of the most 
pleasing exhibitions ever opened to the 
public, and certainly one of the best 
over. placed within easy reach of the 
people. 

As a specimen of prices annexed to 
true originals of the old masters, we may 
here quote the record of the late sale of 
the effects of Mr. Hope, of Paris. The 
prices obtained for ,the pictures were as 
follows : — Landscape, by Claude, $4,400. 
Hagar and Ishmael — F. Mole, $ 1,000. A 
Water Mill and Landscape — Claude, $8,- 
100. Girl in a Red Boddice — Jan Steen, 
$2,100. A Wouvermans, $3,000. The 
Meadow, from the collection of the Duch- 
ess de Berri— Paul Potter, $4,300. Holy 
Family, a copy from Rubens, $840. 
The Music Lesson — Terburg, $400. Dutch 
Interior, Stinglant, $800. Fete Champe- 
tre — Decrecey, $300. A Young Girl — 
Vandyke, $420. Angel and Torbit — 
Karl du Jardin, $600. Dappled Horse — 
Paul Potter, $1,400. Portrait of a Young 
Girl — Greuze, $1,125. Village on the 
Seacoast — Gadin, $340. A Man in a 
White Shirt— Teniers, $4,020. 16 paint- 
ings, amounting to $33,145. 

The prices of good pictures by modern 
masters may be inferred somewhat from 
the records of another late sale, made in 
London by the Messrs. Foster. We give 
some of the average sales : — A River 
Scene— J. Linnel, $405. The Drove of 
Sheep— J. Linnel, $1,360. The Kingfish- 
ers' Haunt— J. E. Millias, $350. Italian 
Lake Scene— Richard Wilson, $325. 
View in Devonshire — The late W. Muller, 
$325. Birch Trees and Fern— H. M. An- 
thony, $1,500. Autumn Leaves — J. E. 



